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Who Are You? 


If you are manufacturing or selling anything or 
engaged in any line of service appertaining to 
motion pictures you are somebody of importance 
to this industry. 


What Are You Doing? 


If your particular line is outstanding and, there- 
fore, something that men are willing to pay money 
to obiain, your duty is to seek publicity for it. 


Are You Telling the World? 


If you are not telling the world about it you are 
hiding your light and cutting off channels of 
revenue that should be flowing into your strong 
box. 


How Are You Telling It? 


If you are not using printet’s ink you are over- 
looking the Aladdin’s Lamp of prosperity. It 
has made more fortunes than all the gold and 
oil that ever was in the world. Happy the man 
who has a good thing to sell and tells the world 
about it in printer’s ink. A journal like The 
American Cinematographer, serving as it does a 
special clientele, has, in proportion to its circula- 
tion, a selling power six to one greater than that 
of a publication that does not address a special 
clientele. Let it help you tell the world. 
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ALHAMBRA—“The Conquering Power.” Photographed 
by John F. Seitz, member of the A. S. C. 

CALIFORNIA—“The Ace of Hearts.” Photographed by 
Don Short. 

CLUNE’S BROADWAY—“Quo Vadis.” 

GARRICK—“The Old Nest.” Photographed by Percy 
Hilburn. 

GRAUMAN’S—“Three Word Branded.” Photographed 
by Joseph August, member of the A. S. C. 

GRAUMAN’S RIALTO—“The Affairs of Anatol.” Pho- 
tographed by Alvin Wyckoff, member of the A. S. C., 
and Kar! Struss. 

HOLLY WOOD—Monday—“‘The Child Thou Gavest Me.” 
Photographed by Ernest Palmer, member of the A. 
$..¢ 


Tuesday and Wednesday—“Charge It.” Photographed 
by Jacques Bizuel. 
Thursday—‘‘The Golden Trail.” 
Friday and Saturday—‘‘Wedding Bells.” 
Sunday—“The March Hare.”’ Photographed by H. Kin- 
ley Martin. 
KINEMA—“The Son of Wallingford.” Photographed by 
W. Steve Smith, member of the A. S. C. 
MILLER’S—“Doubling for Romeo.” Photographed by 
Marcel Le Picard, member of the A. S. C. 
MISSION—“The Three Musketeers.” Photographed by 
Arthur Edeson, member of the A. S. C. 
PANTAGES, 7th and Hill—‘“Dangerous Toys.” Photo- 
graphed by Harry Gerstad, member of the A. S. C. 


‘Photographed by— 


PANTAGES, Broadway—‘“Everything for Sale.” Pho- 
tographed by Hal Rosson. 
NEW APOLLO—Monday—“The Sky Pilot.” Photo- 


graphed by L. W. O’Connell and Gus C. Peterson, 
member of the A. S. C. 
Tuesday, Wednesdav and Thursday—‘“The Lost Ro- 
mance.”” Photographed by L. Guy Wilky, member of 
the A. S. C. 
Friday—‘“The Princess of New York.” 
Saturday—‘“‘Someone in the House.” 
George K. Hollister. 
Sunday—‘“‘Home Stuff.”” Photographed by John Ar- 
nold, member of the A. S. C. 
PHILHARMONIC AUDITORIUM—“Something New.” 
SUPERBA—“Go Straight.’”’ Photographed by L. L. Lan- 
caster. 
SYMPHON Y—“Never Weaken.” Photographed by Wal- 
ter Lundin, member of the A. S. C. . 
TALLY’S—“Gypsy Blood.” 
WINDSOR — Monday—*“‘The Faith Healer.” Photo- 
graphed by Paul P. Perry, member of the A. S. C. 
Tuesday—“The Great Day.” 
Wednesday—“The Bronze Bell.” Photographed by 
George S. Barnes, member of the A. S. C. 
Thursday—‘“Too Wise Wives.” Photographed by Wm. 
C. Foster, member of the A. S. C. 
Friday—“The House That Jazz Built.” Photographed 
by Paul P. Perry, member of the A. S. C. 
Saturday—“The Magic Cup.” 
Sunday—“The Girl in the Taxi.” Photographed by 
Ross Fisher, member of the A. S. C. 


Photographed by 
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Fifty Thousand Censors 


This is the Size of the Wrench the Reformers Plan to Shy Into the 
Machinery of the Motion Picture Industry —W hat 
the Movie Has cAccemplished 


In 1920, according to the American Newspaper Directory, news- 
papers were published in 10274 towns in the United States. Under 
censorship all of these towns and more would have boards of censor- 
ship averaging probably five members—-and this exclusive of state 
censorship. Fifty thousand would be a fair estimate of the total. 

Editor's Note! 


Before the self-constituted reformers shy the wrench of 
censorship into the splendid machinery of the motion 
picture industry, The American Cinematographer invites 
their attention to some outstanding facts about motion 
pictures in general that, viewed in the light of truth, 
should convince any fair-minded man that the pictures 
should be let alone in working out their own salvation. 

Before the advent of the motion picture the world was 
rather slow. The common people, especially the people in 
the smaller towns and in the country, had little in the 
way of amusement. A limited number in the larger cities 
who had the price and a developed taste for the theater, 
had opportunity to see all that was worth while in drama, 
vaudeville and opera, and, occasionally, the smaller commu- 
nities saw a road show headed by some celebrity, the road 
show being usually a mere shadow of the New York 
production. 

The country towns caught the “ten-twent-thirt” shows, 
the patent medicine companies, the fakers, the carnivals 
and the one-ring circuses. It was darkest Africa for ninety 
per cent of the good people so far as amusements went, 
and so it still would be but for the coming of the motion 
picture. 

Springing from some of the greatest constructive minds 
that ever existed—truly an idea handed down from Divine 
Mind—the motion picture blazed forth as a light in the 
darkness and an eager world hailed it as a liberator—a 
messenger of joy and a herald of better things. 

But it wasn’t you—ye high brows—that so hailed it. It 
was the common people—the people whom Lincoln knew 
and loved and trusted, and of whom he was one. 

Religion, education, science, society, stage ignored, when 
they did not sneer at it, but the common people took it to 
their hearts, and their nickels and dimes built it up into 
the splendid and tremendous institution it is today—the 
world’s fourth largest ndustry—the “Fifth Estate.” 


And this subject is of immense interest to those people 
whose nickels and dimes created it, fed it, developed it and 
made it what it is. And this same Great Public, whose 
very own this great art industry is, will see too it that 
their rights are not interfered with, for the public alone 
have the right to say what they shall have for their 
money. . 

Very soon the interests of various kinds began to wonder 
what sort of new plaything this was that the people seemed 
to be getting so much joy out of, and they investigated. 
Shrewd financial men saw money in it; the church con- 
demned and attacked it; the stage poked fun at it; educa- 
tion ignored it; artists laughed at it, and the high-brow 
called it vulgar, but the movie kept right on movie-ing 
along until it has conquered them all. 

And now that it has compelled recognition, the pro- 
fessional reformers, always looking about for something or 
somebody to reform, and, not content to await with patience 
the natural evolution of the motion picture from lower 
types to higher ones, train their guns of censorship upon 
the splendid target and prepare to batter it down. 

And why? 

Because certain producers have been benighted enough 
to over-capitalize the sex theme and make it an offense to 
the people while, at the same time, hundreds of fine, clean 


pictures were being produced and exhibited that should 
have far overborne the comparatively few sex pictures. 
The trouble was that the offending pictures were over- 
exploited and made abominable by lurid publicity. 

Simultaneous with the birth of the motion picture came 
into the world the automobile—heavenly twins—if there 
be any such things. 

In 1921 thousands of people were killed and injured by 
automobiles and immense loss incurred in traffic accidents, 
but what would we think of a man who would condemn the 
automobile industry because men will be selfish, careless 
and inconsiderate of the rights of others. 

The first automobiles were jokes, but steadily and rapidly 
they evolved from lower types to higher until we have 
the wonderful, beautiful, efficient car of today. Nobody 
reformed the automobile industry—it worked out its own 
salvation and its killings, maimings and destruction are 
not the fault of cars, but of men who drive them. 

If the cinema reformer is not pleased with present day 
pictures and does not believe that present day producers 
can make proper pictures, the field is wide open. Let him, 
therefore, make pictures of his own, instead of trying to 
compel the producer to make pictures to suit him. 

Fancy forty-eight states, each with a censorship law,’ 
and all different. How could a producer make a picture 
that would pass them all! 

And then fancy twenty thousand municipal censorship 
laws! 

Whoever accomplished anything by saying “Don’t’’? 

It would be interesting to see what sort of pictures the 
self-constituted censor would make out of some of the 
stories in the Bible. Wonder if some situations as set forth 
therein would pass if paralleled in today’s photoplays? 

Were the censorship boosters looking at sex pictures 
when these great films came from the cameras of the 
producers: 

“From the Manger to the Cross”, “Joseph and His 
Brethren”, “Intolerance”, “The Christian”, “Quo Vadis”, 
“Cabiria”, “Joan the Woman”, “The Eternal City”, “A 
Tale of Two Cities”, “Revelation”, “Earthbound”, “The 
Garden of Allah”, “The Hypocrites”, “The Miracle Man”, 
“Way Down East”, “The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse”, “Little Women”, “Sentimental Tommy”’, “Salvation 
Nell”, “Jewell” “The Three Musketeers”, “Little Lord 
Fauntelroy”, “The Old Nest”, “Disraeli”, “Over the Hill”, 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm”, etc., etc. 

And now before censorship lays its paralyzing hand upon 
the film industry, a brief review of what the movie has done 
is timely and instructive. The moving picture has length- 
ened the lives of the old by giving them a new interest 
in life. The neighborhood theater, easy of access from 
the home, is a blessing to the old people. It puts them in 
touch with the world and renews their youth. 

It helps the parents to keep up-to-date with the kiddies 
and keeps the family together in the evening. Boys and 
girls are not in mischief when at the picture show. If a 
picture be objectionable parents should keep the kiddies 
away from it. 

It has brought the ends of the earth together and made 
them acquainted so that the peoples of the world for the 
first time understand each others needs. This is the 
greatest influence for world wide peace. 

It has made a tour of the world possible by staying at 
home. The film takes the fan everywhere and this broadens 
his mind and makes him a better citizen. 

It shows us how things are made and gives us an 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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fimmy the Assistant 


About the trickiest stunt I know of is to try and dope 
out the most important thing about a picture. Story, 
director, acting, photography, setting— the whole work 
has got to be up to the scratch if the picture’s to be any 
good. The answer is like the one Napoleum pulled— 
“Which is the most important leg of a tripod?” 

The perticular leg that’ll stand the most watching is 
the story. When Mr. Shakespeare sprung his gag about 
the play being the main patootie, he sure made a utterance. 

A picture is first a plot, then a script, then a perduction. 
Sometimes the plot gets lost in the shuffle, but it has to be 
there at the start. 

A picture ain’t never no better than its story. Take the 
finest symfony orchestra in the world and give it junk to 
play, and it will play—junk. Maybe it will be very 
superior kind of junk, but it will still be just that and 
nothing else. 

Same way with pictures. It gives me a severe case of 
pain in the neck to see some sooperb organization filming 
a punk story, just because it was written by a egg who 
put over a best seller oncet. 

Right here let me make the crack that to my best belief 
a guy’s ability to write plays or books ain’t got no more 
bearing on his ability to write picture stories than his skill 
in playing tidly-winks has. That sounds kinda unreason- 
able, but here’s why. 

Take a man who’s turned out some crackerjack plays. 
They’re good because he knows and takes advantage of all 
the tricks of the stage. The big ace in the hole for him is 
the fact that the lines is read to the audience just so. 
The single word “Oh” can be made to get over any emo- 
shun from deepest hate to exquizzit bliss. He is a master 
of dialog and stage situations, which rank one and two in 
plays. They rank about nine and ten in pictures. A per- 
fect play, faithfully picturized, would be a lot of titles 
with just enough picture to let you see who’s speaking. 

The bird who writes books has a altogether diffrent deck 
to play with. He, too, is a shark at his own game, which 
is as full of tricks as a troupe of trained monkeys. 

But his knowledge of literary joo-jit and the playwrite’s 
strangle hold on stage stunts has about as much to do 
with picture writing as playing poker. They’re all games 
of chance, and that’s about all. 

Before these birds make good at the new game they got 
to learn it, and be willing to throw some of their best pet 
ideas in the garbage can. 

The playwrite has got to learn that the word “Oh” is 
only the letters O and H in white letters on a black back- 
ground, and he has got to hear one of these theater pests 
which read titles out loud deliver his favorite curtain 
lines between chews of gum before he really knows what 
its picture value is. 

The author has got to learn that its one thing to take 
a couple of incidents, jack ’em up and build a story around 
them, and that it’s something altogether different to make 
them same incidents stretch over five long reels without 
a sag. 

Cliver dialog is responsible for the success of lots of 
plays and books, but it ain’t worth a darn in pictures 
unless it can be switched into terms of action. In pictures 
the word action means anything from the quiver of a eye- 
lash to the falling of a building, and action is everything 
to a picture. 

Stories today is in a awful rut, and it ain’t so terrible 
hard to see why. 

There’s about six sure fire receets for making picture 
stories, and they work ’em to death. 

1—Spectacles Take one pretty good big cast, put ’em in 
period costume, use large gobs of hate jealousy and revenge 
for flavoring, run along for nine reels, get the battle over 
with, ice heavily with the happy ending, and serve. 

2—Comedy Dramas. She star: five reels of cute stuff, 
with plenty of closeups. Introduce her father, mother, or 
aunt (she has to be chaperoned somehow), also villun and 
lover. This is all you need to work with. Shuffle thor- 
oughly and deal. Get the comedy in the titles, and, of 
course, use the fade-out clinch. If you want to be terribly 
clever, cut to the old butler smiling and tiptoeing away 
just before they kiss. 
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3—Heavy Drammer. Hero, heroine, willun or willuness, 
mother, and some one who dies well, is all you need. Get 
the hero or heroine into all the trouble your willun or 
willuness is capable of, then stage a run to the rescue, and 
fade out on the happy ending. Don’t have to kiss. Just 
folds him or her in his or her arms while the organ plays 
“Kammenoy Ostrich.” This is a good one to use because 
all that is needed for a brand new story every time is a 
change of costume and period. It works just as well in 
mackinaws as it does in full dress. 

4—Western or North Woods. Handled the same as 
Drammer, only with a different cast. Big hearted Ben, 
Our Little Nell, Three-Fingered Pete, the Terror of the 
West (or Woods or Mountains, or any other old place). 
The Sheriff, a Mother, and fifteen men who ride. After 
the usual love stuff, Three-Fingered Pete frames on Ben, 
and Our Little Nell gallops a hundred miles or more (the 
more the better) through unspeakable dangers (made ’em 
unwhisperable, if you can get away with it) to the rescue. 
Or let him do it. It works swell either way. Only if he’s 
doing the rescue, be sure to have plenty of stuff of Three- 
Fingered Pete in the Lonely Cabin with Nell, Pete lock- 
ing the door, and drinking whiskey. Then, after the chase 
around the room, in rushes Big Hearted Ben and the big 
24-sheet stand fight is on. I saw it done swell oncet, where 
Ben gallops his horse in through French windows. The 
windows wasn’t right for that kind of a shack, but he 
couldn’t gallop in through not other kind, and, besides, 
that made it an original story. 

5—The Modern Super Perduction Society Drammer. 
“Why Change Anything.” They’re married and don’t like 
it, so they get divorced and marry someone else, and then 
fall in love with someone else, and get divorced and remar- 
ried to a fresh deal, and don’t like and get divorced and 
remarry back like they was. Hence the title. 

And so on. We all know the formulas backwards and 
sidewards, because its only about six times or so a year 
we get anything different. And even then, the new theme 
is sometimes blited by bum teknickle work or something. 

There’s several good reasons for this rut. For one 
thing, the old stand-by, sure-fire stuff makes money, not in 
great gobs, but consistently. Any departure from the set 
forms is a big gamble, and pictures cost too much dough 
to take long chances on. A certain amount of sure-fire 
stuff is stuck into even our most original pictures. 

Another reason is that our pictures is written, not by 
the author, but by the continuity man, who turns ’em out 
at so much a week. All the author does is to write the 
plot. The plot is the skelington only. Skelingtons ain’t 
hardlv ever beautiful. It’s the soft curves, s*tiny skin, and 
lovely features that’s on a skelington that makes beauty, 
and that’s what the relationship of a continuity is to a plot. 
The man who writes the script scene for scene is the real 
author, and the quality of the finishing result is up to 
him. All the little fine points, the delicate hintings, and 
lovely touches that make a fine picture are the work of the 
continuity writer, or the director, who, when he adds any- 
thing like that is simply helping the writer. The director’s 
job is to get these things out of his actors, not to originate 
them. I thing coreful anallysis would show that our 
greatest directors is greater writers than they is directors. 
—- of our grandest pictures is full of directorial mis- 
takes. 

I don’t think the possibilities of screen drama has been 
more than hinted at. All our attempts so far has been to 
twist stage or book type stories around so they could be 
made into movies. The result is something like trying to 
play music written for violin on a piano. 

As long as we go along letting one man write a plot, 
another put it into scenario form, and a third, the director, 
twist it around to fit his actors, we ain’t going to progress 
in no leaps and bounds, so to speak. The author’s con- 
ception of the story may be very wonderful, but like as not 
the scenario man gives the highbrow stuff the razz and 
interduces a new character, like One-Eyed Ike, so as to 
put pep in the finish. By the time it gets to the screen, it 
just naturally falls into one of the Six Best Seller forms, 
and then it’s a wise author who knows his own story. 

The trouble with our stories is that the men who are 
capable of writing fine things for the screen ain’t taken 
seriously, and them that should be able to do it is either 
too darn proud or lazy to learn the language of the camera. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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of Them All 


William “Daddy” Paley Built and Operated the “first Motion 
Camera Used in War and ‘News Gathering 


So modest and retiring that you would never suspect 
his existence, and living alone in a little bungalow on the 
lot at the National Studios, Los Angeles, William “Daddy” 
Paley, dean of motion picture cameramen in America, is 
still in the harness at the age of sixty-four, and, handi- 
capped as he is by the loss of both legs, Daddy Paley has 
kept abreast of the times, and is still able to tell the 
younger generation how to do things. At the National 
Studios, Mr. Paley is the expert in charge of cameracraft, 
and he is affectionately known as “Daddy” to all the 
cameramen of the West Coast, almost all of whom have 
on some occasion applied to him for counsel out of his 
rich store of wisdom and wide experience. A beaten path 
has been made to his door by his host of friends, and he 
is never left alone long enough to get lonely, nor is he 


cabinet size photographs every ten hours, and the machine 
ran to capacity production daily for years, the output being 
contracted for by the American Tobacco Company and 
other large concerns, which gave them away as prizes. 

It was not until 1892 that Mr. Paley began to experiment 
with motion pictures. He was the first man in America 
to take an interest in the investigation of the French and 
English pioneers along these lines, and by 1894 he had 
perfected a motion camera which turned out to be the 
first ever used in war or for news film service. 

About this time he became acquainted with Thomas A. 
Edison, who had made exhaustive research along original 
lines, and who had already perfected the famous Edison’s 
Kinetoscope. 

The first picture ever made by Edison for exhibition 
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NINTH INFANTRY, U. 8S. A.. EMBARKING AT PORT TAMPA. 


ever weary of talking about his one hobby or of extolling 
the virtues of the cinema. 

William Paley was born at Boston, Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, March 1, 1857. He was educated at the famous 
South Kensington Museum, and took his first picture when 
he was only ten years of age. It was a tin-type, and 
Daddy Paley still has it. 

He left South Kensington to enter the English secret 
service and served two years at Scotland Yard; but 
America and art called him, and on October 22, 1878, he 
landed in New York intending to open a photographic 
studio, but almost immediately he joined the Automatic 
Photograph Company, under the management of B. J. 
Falk, and for several years was superintendent of the 
plant which he developed into the largest in the world. 
Among his achievements was the invention of a printing 
and developing machine with a capacity of 100,000 finished 





PALEY, WITH HIS CAMERA, ON THE EXTREME RIGHT. NOTE 
THE STRAIGHT, INFLEXIBLE LEGS OF THE TRIPOD. 


purposes was a boxing match between the famous Billy 
Edwards and Arthur Chambers. It was filmed in five 
reels of 50 feet each and was, according to Mr. Paley, a 
real triumph of the cinema art as it was in those days. 
This picture created the first big sensation in the amuse- 
ment world, and forecast definitely the possibilities and 
popularity and importance of the motion picture as an 
entertainment medium. 

Mr. Paley’s camera was so much in demand that he 
could not begin to fill the engagements offered him. He 
worked in and around New York, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, photographing all classes of subjects, until the 
U. S. warship, Maine, was blown up in Havana harbor. 
At this time he was at Yale University filming the winter 
sports of the students. Thomas A. Edison wired him to 
go to Havana to make news features, and he accepted, 
remaining there until Consul General Fitzhugh Lee left 
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his post to return to Washington, war between the United 
States and Spain being then a certainty. 

When the first U. S. expeditionary forces sailed for 
Cuba, Paley was with them aboard the hospital ship, 
Ulivette, formerly of the Plant Line, embarking at Tampa. 

At this time Daddy Paley stood six feet one in his 
hose and weighed 335 pounds. He was the biggest man 
in the expedition except the commander-in-chief, William 
R. Shafter, who weighed 355 pounds, but was not so tall 
as Paley. He reported to Shafter at Tampa, and because 
of the fellowship that naturally exists between men of 
large displacement, the two mammoths of the Yankee 
expedition at once became fast friends, and Paley was 
given every facility to pursue his work. 

In those days photographic equipment was not so handy 
as it now is, and Paley had his troubles with his heavy 
loads, rough roads, rains, mud, heat, mosquitos, snipers, 
yellow fever and bad food and water. From General 
Shafter and his staff down to the mule drivers Paley had 
the entire army and navy with him, but everybody was 
so busy with his own troubles and Paley’s work was so 
technical, that he had to depend largely upon himself. 

He got a lot of good stuff around Baiquiri, where 
Shafter landed, but didn’t get any “action” stuff until 
that fatal day at Las Quasimas, where the Rough Riders 
first went into action and where Hamilton Fish, Lieutenant 
Tiffany and Captain Capron were killed. This fight was 
in the brush, an ambuscade in fact, and Paley’s film showed 
for the most part but puffs of smoke where the fighting 
was hottest. He got shots of Wood, Roosevelt and others 
going into action, but once in the undergrowth it was 
impossible to follow the men. 

Just before the battle of San Juan he was at Shafter’s 
headquarters one morning filming some camp stuff when 
a negro courier rode up with a message for the general. 
As the courier, who was an alert, bright young fellow, 
stood at attention before the general and his staff he was 
seen to be restless, and his eyes shot many rapid glances 
far away to his left. An aide quickly noticed the courier’s 
unrest and questioned him. 

“Something the matter?” inquired the aide. 

“Yes, sah.” 

“Speak.” 

“Ah sees a sha’p shootah in dat cocoanut tree ’way ovah 
on dat hill. With you-all’s p’mission, Ah’ll bring him 
down.” 

Everybody looked at the cocoanut tree. It was easily 
1400 yards away, and nobody could see anything in it, 
even with a glass. But the colored boy was positive, and 
General Shafter gave him leave to shoot. Paley set up his 
camera to train it on the tree, but before he could do it 
the courier shot and sure enough a second later a Spanish 
sharp shooter, still gripping his rifle, tumbled headlong 
from the tree. For this the negro boy received the thanks 
of the general, and later was given a medal. 

Mr. Paley saw Edward Marshall, the New York news- 
paper correspondent, shot at Las Quasimas, and on July 
1, 1898, filmed the first shot fired by Capron’s Battery in 
the general advance on Santiago. This Captain Capron 
was the father of the Captain Capron killed at Las 
Quasimas. , 

In the attack on San Juan, Grimes’ Battery was just 
going into action when Paley set up just behind the line 
to get the effect of the first shot. As he stood ready to 
crank Grimes saw him and shouted: 

“Better get up there in the shade of that sugar mill. We 
are using black powder, and as soon as we fire the enemy 
will get our range.” 

Paley took the cue and moved. The battery cut loose 
and was almost immediately answered by the Spaniards. 
A shell dropped on the exact spot where Paley had been, 
and at the same time a ball from a sharpshooter’s rifle 
smashed into his camera box, passing from behind under 
his left arm and tearing through his coat sleeve. He 
jammed his finger into the hole until he could chew up 
some paper and plug it. When developed the film in the 
box was a bit fogged, but was shown with a sub-title 
explaining the incident. 

During the next fifteen days Paley was busy getting 
action stuff and was in the thick of the fighting up to the 
surrender of the Spanish commander-in-chief, General 
Toral, at 9 o’clock, July 17, 1898. In the meantime he had 
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filmed the scene of the exchange of Richmond P. Hobson 
and his men for Spanish prisoners of war and, on July 3, 
was all set up to shoot the landing of Admiral Sampson, 
who was coming ashore at Siboney for a conference with 
General Shafter, when the guns of the Spanish and Ameri- 
can fleets in their famous battle off Santiago caused 
Sampson to hurry back to the fleet. It is the great dis- 
appointment of Mr. Paley’s life that he was not aboard 
the Brooklyn or the Texas during this fight. 

After Toral’s surrender, Mr. Paley was stricken with 
yellow fever, but with the help of General Shafter he 
managed to get all his film safely away to the Edison 
Company before he surrendered to the hospital ship at 
Guantanamo. He was taken to New York and was des- 
perately ill for weeks, but recovered in time to film the 
final scenes of the war in Washington. 








> 





WM. DADDY PALEY 


While still weak with his illness, Daddy Paley was 
called by Edison to film the land and naval reviews in 
celebration of the victory and triumphant return of 
Admiral Dewey and, while there were other cameras on 
the job, he secured the finest record of the fleet passing 
Grant’s tomb, and got a close-up of the Admiral, who 
bowed right into the eye of the camera. 

Daddy Paley’s negatives are, therefore, the only motion 
picture records of the Spanish-American war in existence. 
They are owned by the Edison Company, and are still 
catalogued among the ducational releases of the company. 

The original camera built by Mr. Paley and used by him 
throughout the Spanish-American war is still in his pos- 
session, and will probably be presented to the Smithsonian 
Institution or to the war museum at Washington. 

In a future issue of The American Cinematographer 
Mr. Paley will tell of the evolution of motion photography 
in America, and will forecast the bigger, better things to 
come, 
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ABLE WITH FOX 

David Abel, A. S. C., is filming a story of Jewish life in 
the New York east side which Fox is producing under the 
direction of Jack Ford. Shirley Mason is the star, with 
Gaston Glass as lead. 

IS IT A RECORD? 

Treasurer William Foster, A. S. C., recently shot three 
five-reel features in less than three weeks. It requires 
preparation, organization and efficiency to do that and it is 
believed to be a world record for high class productions. 

VAN TREES BUYS A MITCHELL 

James Van Trees, A. S. C., has been won over to the 
Mitchell camera and he is now the-proud possessor of a 
complete new Mitchell equipment. e is using it in the 
filming of “Baby Doll,” May McAvoy’s current Realart pro- 
duction under direction of William D. Taylor. Mr. Van 
Trees is enthusiastic about the performance of the Mitchell, 
which he proclaims as approximating a perfect motion 
camera. 

FRED JACKMAN, DIRECTOR 

Fred W. Jackman, President A. S. C., is directing Ruth 
Roland in her current serial, “The Timber Queen,” which 
Hal E. Roach will produce. Huntington Lake will be the 
principal setting of the story, parts of five episodes to be 
shot earn. Ruth Roland, Director Jackman and Camera- 
men Allen Thompson and Nick Barrows and thirty other 
people are on the location for a month’s work. Mr. Jack- 
man returns to the Hal E. Roach Studios no stranger, for 
his work in motion pictures began with Hal Roach, then 
just launched as a director, and with Harold Lloyd fea- 
tured in one-reelers, the first twelve of which were shot 
by Mr. Jackman, who later did the camera work for some 
of the “Lonesome Luke” pictures, another Harold Lloyd 
feature. Mr. Jackman later became exhibitor, but during 
the last five years he has had his own company at Mack 
Sennett’s, where he directed and photographed thrill stuff 
for all the productions of that studio. He has shot numer- 
ous aeroplane episodes, on one occasion using the largest 
dirigible in the United States working alongside of an- 
other dirigible in which the company was stationed. He 
has worked forty hours at a stretch in the air and has a 
record of never having a serious accident in taking his 
thrillers. 

ROSEN WITH LASKY 

Ex-President Philip E. Rosen of the A. S. C. took up 
his directorial duties with Famous Players-Lasky last 
week, his first assignment being to direct Wallace Reid in 
“The Champion.” Mr. Rosen’s last connection was with 
the Rockett Film Corporation, where he produced the best 
comedy drama of the year, “Handle With Care,” with an 
all star cast headed by Grace Darmond. 

BECKWAY COMES HOME 

William Beckway, A. S. C., has returned from Old 
Mexico heart whole and fancy free and without having 
formed any entangling alliances. He thinks that Mexico 
should be recognized and says that the better classes are 
friendly to America and Americans. 

BROENING ON LOCATION 

H. Lyman Broening, A. S. C., writes from his location at 

Fort Bragg that the fog and smoke from the forest fires 








Mr. Broen- 
ing is up in the timber country filming “Kindred of the 
Dust.” 


make photography a thing almost impossible. 


SWIFT WORK 


President Fred Jackman, A. S. C., has been shooting so 
fast here lately that he had to equip his camera with a 
split second watch. 


AN OBLIGING CAR THIEF 


Arthur Edeson, A. S. C., parked his car while he went 
to dinner. A joy rider stole it for four hours and left it 
near a police station with a tank full of gas and plenty of 
oil. If the joy rider will make himself known, Mr. Edeson 
will repay him. 

OKLAHOMA 

Reginald Lyons, A. S. C., chief cinematographer of the 
W. S. Smith Productions, Tulsa, Okla., has completed his 
sixth feature for that company. The titles are “The White 
Masks,” “The Phantom Desperado,” “The Traitor’s Hour,” 
“Cross Roads,” “Gold Grabbers,” “The Trail’s End.’ 


SMITH BACK IN SERIALS 
W. S. Smith, Jr., A. S. C., is working with Director Bert 
Ensminger of Vitagraph in the filming of a western serial 
entitled, “Breaking Through.” 


BROWN IN HIGH ART STUFF 

Karl Brown, A. S. C., is the cinematographer in charge 
of the filming of a new feature starring Will Rogers, under 
direction of James Cruze. In this picture the artistic abil- 
ity of Mr. Brown will be called upon to perfect double 
exposures in no less than 231 scenes. In addition to the 
doubles, he has many technical problems to solve that will 
make this picture one of the most difficult, cinematog- 
raphically, eved filmed by Famous Players-Lasky. 


A BIG JOB 

When J. L. Frothingham’s dramatic screen spectacle, “A 
Bride of the Gods,” is shown on the screen in the near 
future, none others than those who have had actual experi- 
ence on a “lot” will realize the tremendous demand made 
upon the cameraman who photographed the picture, for it 
is a smooth-running masterpiece without evidence of the 
unusual ability and labor required to “shoot” it. 

_Replete with unique situations, double exposures and 
difficult night stuff, Antonio Gaudio had his hands full from 
the time the first scene was made until the last insert was 
taken care of. Assisting him behind the tripod was Jimmy 
Manatt, a comer. 

The Brahman temple scenes in “A Bride of the Gods” 
are said to be among the most artistic shots ever made. 
Over 1,500,000 candle-power was employed to light up this 
set, the greater part of the light being supplied by fifteen 
Sunlight arcs. Four generator sets were also used on the 
scene. All lighting mechanism was under the supervision 
of Chief Electrician Fred Carpenter, of the Frothingham 
staff, who employed sixty assistants during the filming of 
the big set. 

So excellent was Mr. Gaudio’s work on this spectacle, 
that Mr. Frothingham has retained him to film his next 
release, which goes into production soon. He also photo- 
graphed “The Other Woman,” “The Ten Dollar Raise,” 
and “Pilgrims of the Night,” for the same producer. 
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FEAR NOT 


The motion picture industry is greater than anything 
that can happen to it—even censorship. 


AN UGLY NAME 


The friends of censorship seem to be ashamed of the 
very word. They want the censors to be known as “com- 
missioners”, but an onion by any other name will give 
off the same aroma. 


CENSORSHIP 

William Hunter was burned because someone didn’t want 
him to read the Bible. 

Hypatia was killed by the club of Peter the Reader. 

Servetus, Bruno, Savonarola and Joan of Arc were 
martyred because of intolerance. 

John the Baptist and the Lion of the Tribe of Judah 
were sacrificed to bigotry and self-righteousness. 

Abraham Lincoln fell beneath the blow of a fanatic. 

It isn’t purity the proponents of motion picture censor- 
ship are seeking. They simply want things done the way 
they want them done. They come not with fire, nor with 
guns, nor the sword, nor the cross, for in these latter 
days those things are out of style; but they come with 
serpent tongues of hypocrisy and self-righteousness—weap- 
ons quite as destructive. 

Censorship may be thrust upon the photodramatic art, 
but it will prove a boomerang sure. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


The American Society of Cinematographers is looking 
ahead. 

This organization of men, who can point with pride to 
their clean record of brilliant achievement in the steady 
upward march of the motion picture, is not to be behind 
hand in putting its house in order for the future. 

Among ‘the dreams to be made come true are: 

A home of its own where the members may live if they 
choose, a club, clearing house, home and place of business 
up-to-date and in harmony with the times. 

A school of motion photography where cinematographers 
may be trained under the expert tutelage of the masters of 
the art. 

A studio and laboratory, perfect in equipment and 
capable of production of the most pretentious pictures, to 
be used for research and for the making of an occasional 
picture of unusual quality and subject to promote art and 
progress in the cinema. 

A machine shop for research and invention along 
cinematographic lines where. members (they are all inven- 
tors) may work at their pet theories. 

A text book on motion photography to be written by the 
members in collaboration. In the ranks of the A. S. C. are 
masters in every phase of the cinematographic art, and 
such a text book would constitute the world authority on 
this subject. 

These are just a few of the tasks the A. S. C. has set 
for itself. 
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THERE IS NOTHING NEW 

There just simply is not anything new under the sun.. 

In making research to discover, if possible, the begin- 
nings of photography, the editor was examining some 
commentaries on the Puranas, sacred books of the Aryan 
root race, and therein found a story about a terrific 
battle of aeroplanes, thousands of them, in a-.war that 
happened 75,000 years ago; a story about a fearful demon 
(the cholera germ) and another story about a monster who 
devastated the human race ‘the germ of tuberculosis). 

Taking courage from these, the devoted researcher is 
pursyiing his researches with confidence that he will find 
a record, not only of photography, but of motion picture 
photography (and in natural colors and stereoscopic at 
that) as being an old story 100,000 years ago. Why not? 

Wherein are we superior to the old civilizations, and 
what new wisdom have we? 


cA Blue Law Ballad 


By Leon A. Smith in Liberty 


Amid the bannered hosts that swarm 
In the arena of reform, 

I see with martial zeal arrayed 

The leaders of a grand crusade, 
Fired with an irridescent dream, 

A great religion-saving scheme, 

Which, in this age of moral dearth, 
Must surely be a thing of worth, 

No forward turning of the hands 
Upon the clock, their scheme demands; 
Their saving plan is more sublime, 

For it concerns the clock of Time. 

The hands of progress they would seize, 
And turn them back some centuries, 

To bring again the outgrown ways 

Of those old Puritanic days, 

When church and state went arm in arm 
To guard the land from moral harm, 
And you could find the proper mode ' 
Of worship in the civil code. 

The tale they tell is truly sad; 

The country’s going to the bad; 

Its laws have not the proper hue; 
They’re liberal where they should be blue. 
So with the times thus out of joint, 
Themselves the censors they appoint, 

To supervise affairs of state 

And other minds to regulate, 

In keeping with what they decree 

As spokesmen of the Deity. 

If this crusade should turn out well, 

It is their cherished plan to tell 

The people of this continent 

Just how their Sundays must be spent; 
Just what they may and may not do, 
And what they must accept as true. 
They seek the power of federation, 

To conquer sin by legislation, 

And by so doing they confess 

They lack the power of godliness. 
They preach a gospel which depends 
On human force to gain its ends, 

Nor aims by love to rescue souls 

But seeks salvation at the polls. 

If these crusaders all should meet, 
And just to make their plans complete, 
A grand headquarters should select, 
Where everything would be correct; 
Some station which beyond mishap 
Would put their work well on the map, 
And properly would advertise 

The principle on which it lies, 

A fitting choice, it seems to me, 

Would be some penitentiary— 

The only place I ever saw 

Where men are all made good by law. 
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The Window of the Soul 


Written for the American Cinematographer by Gilbert Ellis Bailey, Ph. D.A.B.,M.S., 
Professor of Geology of the University of Southern California 


Millions of dollars of capital are invested solely for the 
purpose of placing beautiful pictures before the human 
eye. Thousands of hard working artists are busy making 
pictures that will stir the emotions through this window of 
the soul. The cinema exists only for the purpose of 
pleasing the human eye. It does not show to blind men. 
I wonder how many people engaged in the work of pleasing 
the eye have ever studied it or know anything about its 
myriads of wonders and mysteries. 

It is a scientific fact that the eye has 730 distinct expres- 
sions, conveying as many different shades of meaning. 
The English language is full of evidence of the value of 
visual education. We “see through a thing” instead of 
saying “we understand”. Our “foresight” means “fore- 
knowledge.” “It looks good” means that it sounds reason- 
able. “Look me up’, “seeing is believing” and “au revoir” 
are examples. We speak of an “eye for color”, “the sailor’s 
eye”, “green-eyed jealousy”, “all in your eye”, “languishing 
sheep’s eyes”, and of producing “eye openers”. 

The beauty of the spirit shines through ‘this window 
of the soul and gives us such names as Dorcas and Tabitha, 
meaning “eyes like a gazelle”. The eye is also the avenue 
of temptation, and we speak of the “wanton” and “alluring 
eye”. The human eye shows spiritual knowledge, or blind- 
ness; shows affection or hostility, and meanness or 
liberality. 

Human progress has always depended upon ideas that 
make the eye shine and crinkle its corners, long before 
they had wrinkled the forehead with thinking. Seeing is 
believing. We learn through our senses, but our senses 
do not give information of equal value. We learn through 
the eye more than all the rest put together. We say we 
have “seen a country”, not that we have sensed it in any 
other way. Our eye gives information that cannot be 
obtained in any other way. Nearly all that we know of 
the size and shape of things beyond our touch is by means 
of the eye. We know the mystery of the beautiful, starry 
depths of the heavens only through the eye. The eye alone 
tells the color of an object, the beauty of a rose, the glow 
of health in a cheek, the commercial ripening of fruit and 
grains, the beauty of a sunset. 

The eye is a camera, self-focusing, self-loading, self- 
developing, taking millions of pictures daily and enlarging 
them to life-size. The light passes first through a trans- 
parent membrane, “the cornea”; then through a chamber 
filled with “aqueous humor,” next through a crystalline 
“lens”, then through a chamber filled with “vitreous 
humor”, and finally falls on the “retina”. The lens corre- 
sponds to the camera lens. The retina corresponds to the 
film. The “iris” hangs like a curtain in front of the 
lens with a hole in the middle known as the “pupil”. It 
regulates the amount of light that falls on the retina. The 
“lens” is a marvel which has not been imitated by man 
because the lens is denser in the center than on the margin 
and reduces the “spherical aberration”, something that 
cannot be done in any artificial lenses. 

The muscles of the eye contract, making this flexible 
lens more or less convex and focusing the image 
accurately upon the retina. This is why the eye dilates 
in the shadows and why we squint and use the eye-lashes 
in vivid or bright sunlight. In the camera lenses chromatic 
aberration is overcome by a combination of convex and 
concave lenses, but the eye cannot do this. That is why 
it is tiring to the eye to read blue print on a red back- 
ground, because the eye is not focused for both colors at 
once. This also explains why objects at a great distance 


which are red appear to be nearer than those that are blue. 

So perfect is the human eye that a fraction of a square 
inch of the retina will give all the details of a ~reat land- 
scape. Physically the eye is controlled by six muscles 
moving up and down horizontally. There is a “yellow spot” 
near the center of the retina that is sensitive to both light 
and color. There is also the so-called “blind spot” on 
the retina where the optic nerve leads into the brain. The 
retina itself is a very complex film, consisting of layers of 
nerve cells, nerve fibres, blood vessels and _ sensitive 
granules, rods and cones, and when: light falls on this 
sensitive film both chemical and physical changes take 
place that we cannot imitate on our dry plates. 

The success of the cinema rests on the fact that the 
effect of light on the retina soon disappears and one 
image can be seen after another in endless series. The 
eye’s awility to detect colors is a matter constantly studied 
by those who are developing films in natural colors. So 
far we know only that the retina is affected by different 
colors and contains three kinds of substances, each of 
which is acted upon by one kind of light in one way and 
by another kind of light in another way. These three 
pairs of opposite acting colors are white and black, blue 
and yellow, and green and red. All other colors are simply 
combinations of these. 

The ability to recognize color is almost beyond belief. 
To perceive red the retina of the eye must receive 390 
millions of vibrations in a second, and for violet it is 
bombarded with 790 millions in the same minute fraction 
of time. 

There is a big difference in the human eye and other 
eyes. Some animals are probably sensitive to rays invisible 
to the human eye. Some low forms of life are sensitive to 
light, but have no vision. Low forms of life have rudiments 
of eyes or eye specks, giving dimly sensations of light, 
and these primitive eyes are scattered over the body. 
Snail eyes are mounted on tubes projecting like an opera 
glass getting a closeup of the object. Imagine an audience 
with this kind of pop eyes. Many forms of life are 
endowed with compound eyes, like the bee. The eyes of 
many birds have vision like microscopes. The eagle several 
hundred feet in the air can see a field-mouse hid in the 
grain. Most game birds and animals have poor eye-sight, 
but very acute hearing and sense of smell. The Indian 
can see very faint things invisible to the untrained, 
ordinary eye. The eves of grazing animals are set horizon- 
tally so that they can easily get a closeup of the blades of 
grass. The eyes of cats and flesh eating animals are 
longest vertically, and they focus sharply on anything 
moving rapidly. 

With more study of the human eye, cinema education 
will be greatly helped. 





There are nearly 18,000 exclusive motion picture the- 
aters in the U. S. 
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The Lingo of the Films 


The American Cinematographer has 
compiled a glossary of terms used 
in the motion picture industry 
the second consignment of which 
follows: 


FOOTAGE—A general term referring to the number of 
feet of film used in the photographing of a scene. 

GIVEN THE GATE—When an employee is “given the 
gate” it means that he is discharged. 

GOOFER—A motion picture term applied to undesirable 
characters. 

HEAVY—tThe male or female villain. 

HE-VAMP—A masculine heartbreaker; as opposed to the 
female term, vampire. 

HOGGING THE SCENE—When a player so maneuvers as 
to monopolize the larger part of the action in a scene 
he is accused of “hogging”’. 

HOKU M—Motion picture talk for bunk. If you don’t know 
what bunk means, look up bushwah, or moonshine. 

INSERT —tTelegrams, letters, newspaper clippings or docu- 
ments of any kind necessary to be shown on the screen. 

INGENUE—Synonymous with the term soubrette. Gen- 
erally a young woman with a petite figure who enacts 
the lighter female role in a play. In pictures, some of 
them are six feet tall, forty years old, grandmothers, 
wrinkled and almost as “cute” as a doodlebug in the 
paw-paw season. 

INTERIOR—Just what it means; a setting indoors. 

IRIS—An appliance fitted to a motion picture camera 
which makes it possible to create the fade-in and fade- 
out effects so much used in motion pictures. 

IRIS OUT, KID; IRIS OUT—Shut up. Stop talking. 

JAM—To get in a j2m means to have some personal diffi 
culty with some other person. 

JAZZED UP—Confusion. 

JOINING— Cementing together parts of a film. 

JUICE JABBER—An electrician. 

LE 4D—tThe chief male or female role, after the star, in a 
photoplay or stage production. 

LEADER—tThis term is obsolete. It means the same 
as subtitle. 

LEADER—Blank film at the beginning of a reel, placed 

there to aid the operator in threading the projector. Such 
film at the end of the reel is called a trailer or tail piece. 

LEGEND—Same as subtitle. 

LENS—In a projector, glass that focuses upon the screen 
the rays of light from the lamp. 

LOCATION—This term ordinarily is applied to a place 
away from the studio, and ordinarily means an out-of- 
doors set. 

LOOP—An all-important element in projection. Loops 
are slack places left in the film at certain points when 
it is threaded through the projector, so that it can be 

jerked down one frame at a time without being damaged. 

LOT-—Used to designate the studio grounds. It was prob- 
«4 borrowed by the early studio builders from circus 
talk. 

LOUSY—tThis term was never heard in polite society until 
it was taken up by motion picture operatives to designate 
a particularly bad piece of work. 

MAKE-UP—Sometimes the word is used to refer to the 
grease paints and other materials used to change the 
appearance of the actor, but it also may refer to the 
complete costume, taken together with the make-up of 
the face and head. 

ee is a black matter used to bead the eye 
ashes. 

MOB SPECIALIST—Extra man. 

MORGUE—The vault where the film is kept. 

MUFF—Whiskers. 

MULTIPLE REEL—Meaning more than one reel. 


(To Be Continued) 
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Page Twelve 
Fifty Thousand Censors 


(Continued from Page 4) 


understanding of the tremendous cleverness of man. This 
stimulates interest in arts and crafts. People who 
habitually see pictures are better informed than people 
who taboo them. 

For a long time the church looked upon the film as a 
devil, but it has been found to be a great medium for good, 
and now the churches are installing projection machines 
so rapidly that theater managers have taken alarm. The 
film is used to illustrate sermons, in Sunday school work, 
in the missions, in propaganda, in entertainments, and to 
earn money with. 

In educational work its usefulness has no limit. It is 
in all large schools, colleges and universities, and has been 
found so much superior to the text book that educators look 
for it to revolutionize educational methods. Its use tends 
to quicken instruction and, therefore, to shorten the school 
and college terms and this brings girls and boys into the 
channels of production at an earlier age, the grand result 
being to lighten the economic burden of the world and 
greatly lessen poverty. Thomas A. Edison said recently 
that he could teach children more history in fifteen minutes 
with a film than they could learn in two weeks from a text 
book. 

It has vastly aided the healing science by spreading 
broadcast the knowledge of hygiene and sanitation, and 
is doing a great work of instruction in surgery and the 
care of the sick and insane. 

It helped win the world war by arousing patriotic senti- 
ment, and it was one of the most powerful factors in 
selling Liberty bonds and in putting over the various drives 
for relief funds. 

The motion picture theater is the theater of the common 
people, and was the first form of high class entertainment 
in reach of the great public. 

It took the greatest stars in the world into the small 
towns and put them in reach of all. Without the pictures 
they would never have been seen by the great majority of 
the people. 

It has developed a wealth of dramatic talent that would 
never have reached the stage and it has been a God-send to 
hundreds of clever player-folk who had been thrown into 
the scrap heap by the stage because of advancing years. 

It has encouraged and vivified all the arts. 

It has taken the fine ‘old stage plays—long on the shelf— 
that otherwise always would have been lost to the masses, 
and sent them into all the world at prices the people 
could pay. 

It has stimulated the drama, painting, sculpture, music, 
literature, poetry, dancing, by demanding all of these in 
its productions and by employing the greatest masters in 
all arts in the production of films and in the theaters. 

It has inculcated a taste for good music among the people 
and is rapidly destroying jazz, because the people for the 
first time in their lives are given the best music at prices 
they can pay. 

It has stimulated every trade, and especially the building 
trades and the liberal arts. Almost everything imaginable 
from fine art to a biscuit; from an elephant to a mouse; 
from a city to a doll’s house, is used in making pictures, 
and the men and women employed in the arts and crafts 
that produce these things are used along with them. 

It has created many new professiuns, as directors, art 
directors, technical directors, scenarioists, cinematog- 
raphers, cutters, editors, etc., etc. 

It has enriched authors by utilizing their old works and 
demanding their new ones. 

It employs a vast army of men and women in its mani- 
fold activities of production, distribution and exhibition 
and in the arts and crafts that feed it. 

It has touched the whole wide world and its touch has 
been to bless. And these are only a few of the good 
things the films have done. 

It has faults, of course. It is a young thing in evolution, 
just as the gas car was and is. There are some undesirables 
in it, just as there are undesirable people in churches, in 
commerce, in art, in medicine, in science, in education and 
in everything. 
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The very demand for better pictures is a healthy sign 
that public taste is improving. 

A producer said the other day: “In my eight years’ 
experience in studios I have seen only one fist fight, and 
I have never heard of a murder or an assault among 
workers or players. I venture to state that the police 
have had less to do with motion picture studios than with 
any other phase of social or industrial life.” Not such a 
bad commentary upon the most maligned institution in 
the world. 

Legislation has never yet prevented crime, nor made 
good anything that is bad. All progress, all improvement, 
all growth comes through individual aspiration and 
awakened conscience. This is already taking place in the 
film industry and is the only cure for its ills. 

Censorship can never cure. It can only hamper growth 
and set back the wheels of progress. 


Fimmy the cAssistant 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Whoever would write great stories for the screen must 
be one who not only is a great writer, but one who knows 
every teknicle angle of the picture game, and who can write 
each scene just as it is to appear on the screen. 

I don’t know of nobody who can do this. I know lots of 
wonderful writers who don’t know beans about movie 
tekneeke, and plenty of directors who have followed the 
game since it was a pup, but the man who knows both ends 
is a stranger so far. 

I don’t think the Shakespeare of the screen will come 
from the great author class. It’s too hard for them to 
throw away their sure fire litterary tricks, and they don’t 
seem to tumble to the inside works of the new medium. 
Nor would I care to bet much on the chances of the con- 
tinuity writers. They’re most of them full of tried and 
true movie hokum and is afraid to be original. 

Maybe the great screen poet of the future is among our 
mob of extras, or maybe he’s disguised for the present as 
a property man. Who knows? 


YOU have been waiting for has just arrived 


from England. 





Price $63.50 | 


| We have also just received a new shipment of 
| 3-inch DALLMEYER F 1.9 and 2-inch “‘PEN- 
| TAC” DALLMEYER F 2.9. 


Ask your laboratory man if he has heard of 
Houff Neol—the greatest advance in photo- 
graphic chemistry of recent years. It is some- 


thing NEW. 
H. C. BRYANT, Manager 


Retail and Motion Picture Departments 


G. GENNERT 


208-10 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 
Phone Broadway 1395 


Other Stores: New York, Chicago, Seattle 
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The Lost Snake “Dance 


How a Member of the A. S. C. Filmed the Greatest Indian Ceremonial 
and Why the Film Was Never Shown to the Public 3 


Victor Milner, a member of the American Society of 
Cinematographers, was in Denver shooting news stuff for 
Pathe in August, 1914, when he heard that the biennial 
Snake Dance of the Hopi Indians was to be staged the next 
week on the Hopi Reservation in Arizona. As the time 
was short Milner did not wait for either credentia!s or 
instructions, but, like a good news picture reporter with 
a “nose” for pictures, he grabbed his trusty Pathe camera 
and supplies and beat it for the Indian country. 

The fact that Col. Roosevelt was there hunting and 
would be present at the great Hopi ceremony whetted the 
picture appetite of Mr. Milner and added zest to the quest 
for the unusual, for the Colonel was a staunch friend of 
newspaper men and cameramen, and Milner felt that he 
would have a friend on the ground in case of need. 

The Snake Dance of the Hopi Indians is a religious cere- 
monial and it is held biennially on the Hopi Reservation at 
their principal pueblo. Much has been written about it, 
but it is not believed that anyone outside of the Hopi tribe 
knows the true significance of it. This ceremonial appears 
to be both savage and horrible from the view-point of the 
white man, but what the white man does not know about 
the Red Indian and his traditions, his history and his 
spiritual aspirations would make many a truck load of 
large volumes and, so long as nobody is hurt but the 
Indian, we may look with tolerance upon the manners and 
customs that are the heritage of his birthright. 

Well, anyway, Milner went into the Hopi Reservation 
all ribbed up to film the great Indian classic and struck 
a snag right away. He had engaged Dick Greer of Hol- 
brook to run him up to the reservation in his Ford, and 
Greer got him into reservation headquarters the morning 
of the big dance. He at once made application to the 
Indian agent, a Mr. Crane, to film the dance, and was curtly 
told to “let the Indians alone”. This was a hard blow after 
his long, hurried trip, and especially as he was the only 
cameraman on the job, and the biggest scoop of the year 
in sight. 

It was a case for quick thinking, and in his dire need 
Milner had an inspiration. He hurriedly wrote a telegram 
to Pathe headquarters advising them of the situation, and 
stated that he had determined to represent to Crane that 
he wanted a negative of the snake dance to present to the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, and asked Pathe 
to confirm this and to make good with the Smithsonian 
Institution. Returning to Crane, he renewed his request, 
but it was not until he appealed to Colonel Roosevelt and 
to Governor Hunt of Arizona, both of whom he knew, 
that Crane grudgingly relented and told him to go ahead, 
but to “be careful how he handled the Indians.” It was 
then almost noon, and Milner put in the time to five o’clock 
at the pueblo filming the Indians at their household duties. 
He got good close-ups of them baking, weaving, basket- 
making, painting pottery, doing bead and metal work, 
dressing hair and working in the fields. 

The Snake Dance ceremonial was staged on the little 
plaza at the pueblo, which is located high upon a rocky 
mesa, one side falling almost sheer down to the plain. 
Along the rim of the precipice most of the spectators were 
posted, and it was here Milner set up to film the spectacle. 
On the other side, against the cliff, Col. Roosevelt and two 
of his sons sat under a sort of arched rock that gave them 
a fine view of both the dance and the surrounding country. 
Just before five o’clock, and at a signal from the priests, 
or medicine-man in charge, fourteen Indians marched into 
the nlaza and sat on the ground about midway between 
the Roosevelt party and the camera. All the Indians on 
the reservation were in attendance at the dance, but only 
these fourteen took an active part in the ceremony. The 
fourteen. led by a chief, began a chant so wild and wonder- 
ful that Mr. Milner declared it almost hypnotized him, and 





he had to look away into the landscape frequently to keep 
steady. 

As soon as the chant was in full swing tourteen more 
Indians came running into the plaza. These were the 
dancers. They were nude save for moccasins and clouts; 
torsos and faces painted with cryptic signs and eyes wild 
with the spirit of the dance. They went straight to a hole 
sunk in the ground on the edge of the dancing area threw 
off the cover and disclosed a writhing mass of rattlesnakes 
and bull snakes. Each Indian selected a snake, grasped it 
between his teeth and the dance was on. 

Two and two, the fourteen dancers circled about in front 
of the chanters, the snakes writhing and striking and hiss- 
ing; the dancers emitting guttural sounds and low, wild 
cries. The dancing men were often bitten and soon the 
lips of all of them were flecked with blood where the fangs 
of the serpents had struck deep. 

When a snake would fall to the ground, as was often the 
case, it would start at once for the rim of spectators at the 
mesa’s edge and Milner swore that nearly every one made 
directly for his camera. - It is a ticklish think to crank a 
camera, watch a wild scene like a snake dance, keep one 
eye on half a dozen hostile rattlers and at the same time 
be conscious that if you step back a pace you will fail 
clear off the landscape. But there was no danger. As 
soon as a snake fell to the ground the dancer nearest would 
be upon him and, with a feather wand, would tease him 
until, enraged, he would coil to strike, then the Indian, with 
a movement swifter than the snake’s, would catch him up 
and have him between his teeth again. 

This scene was maintained in ever-increasing wildness 
for about an hour, the dancers working themselves into an 
ecstasy of religious madness until the spectacle became a 
whirling phantasmagoria of naked wild men and writhing 
serpents circling in barbaric abandon to the most soul- 
enthralling chant ever heard. The dancers ceased as 
suddenly as they had begun. The snakes were put back 
into their retainer and the dancers ran away quickly down 
the trail to the foot of the mesa, where to each was admin- 
istered a drink, the nature of which is known only to the 
Indians, but whose effect is to cause almost immediate 
regurgitation, thus expelling the snake vemon from the 
system. It was sunset when the dance was finished and 
dark before Milner was packed and ready to go. Greer had 
waited to take Milner back to Holbrook, but a quick get- 
away could not be made for the reason that Milner had 
promised Crane to report to him after the dance. 

When they drove up to Crane’s office it was dark and 
nobody knew where Crane could be found. As it was neces- 
sary to hurry to catch the morning train at Holbrook, 
Milner, at Greer’s suggestion, decided to go ahead and 
wire Crane from Holbrook guaranteeing delivery of nega- 
tive to Smithsonian Institution. He, therefore, gave Greer 
orders to make the best time possible to Holbrook. 

After about three hours driving in the dark, Greer lost 
his way and the outfit went into camp to await daylight, 
and as the train would be missed, Milner planned to return 
= ~ reservation and see Crane before continuing to Hol- 

roo 

About midnight Milner was awakened by loud talk and 
curses and a minute later three men routed him out of his 
blankets and ordered him to throw up his hands. The 
wild west holdups were Crane and two of his men. They 
seized Milner’s camera, equipment, negative and everything 
that was loose, even tearing the lining and upholstering 
out of Greer’s car, and Crane gave him the cheerful infor- 
mation that he would have shot him full of holes if he 
had caught him on the road. Then after abusing him to 
his heart’s content, and loading him with handcuffs and 
shackles, Crane’s men took Milner back to the reservation 
and threw him in jail, where he was kept until noon. 
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He was released and warned off the reservation under 
pain of death and told to return at his peril. His camera 
and equipment were restored, but the precious negative of 
the Hopi Indian snake dance was confiscated by the amiable 
Mr. Crane, who is supposed to have sent it to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at Washington. It never found its 
way to the theaters, but was exhibited privately and a 
friend of Mr. Milner’s who saw it in Washington says the 
record was an unusually fine one. 

Mr. Milner said the scoop would have been worth 
$100,000 to Pathe and he adds that the Hopi snake dance 
can never be interpreted except by motion pictures. The 
policy of the government seems to be to forbid the filming 
of the dance for the reason, probably, that such publicity 
would attract unweildy crowds to see the event. 


Whosoever Exalteth Himself 


By Silas E. Snyder 


The woman knocked loudly at heaven’s great gate ‘ 
And demanded that she be admitted right straight; 
She carried herself with a satisfied air, 

A sort of cock-sureness that said: “I don’t care.” 


St. Peter requested her name and address; 

She said: “You're impertinent, sir, but I guess 
My name will be useful to identify 

The mansion you’ve built me up here in the sky.” 


Then dear old St. Peter called one of his men 

And said: “Show this lady to Pharisees’ Glen 

And give her the keys to three hundred and sev’n 

The house we've just finished for her here © heaven.” 


They passed on their way a most beautiful place, 
A glorious mansion with beauty and grace 
Bedecked, and profusion of flowers so rare 
With exquisite perfume pervading the air. 


“Good gracious!” the lady cried out with delight, 
“Who lives in that beautiful house on the right?” 
“A grand and good woman,” the guide made reply, 
“She came from your town and her name’s Mrs. Bly.” 


“Why she was my washwoman,” shrieked the grand dame; 
“To give her a mansion like that were a shame; 
“The palace that they have constructed for me 
‘Must, therefore, be simply a marvel to see!” 


A change soon came over the face of the scene, 
The houses grew smaller and rougher and mean; 
They were out in the suburbs and everything there 
Was gloomy and lonely and cheerless and bare. 


They entered a wood and crossed over a fen 

And soon they wer standing in Pharisees’ Glen; 
Three hundred and seven stood there on the right, 
A little box house that was simply a fright. 


The boards were unpainted, the garden was bare, 
Unglazed were the windows, the furniture spare, 
The walks and the fences were hardly begun, 

There wasn’t enough roof to keep out the sun. 


“A trick,” cried the lady; “you’re jesting I see; 
“There’s no place in heaven that’s too fine for me!” 

But the guide said, as on her his look sadly bent: 

“'T was the best we could do with th’ material you sent.” 
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Who Invented the “Movies? 


It appears to be a sorry trick of fortune that every great 
invitation, or development, should produce a bevy of claim- 
ants for the honor of being the “original inventor”. The 
word “original” is somewhat obscure and ambiguous, but 
it is employed frequently. As a matter of fact, it is a 
wise invention that can single out its creator. Animated 
photography has been no exception to the rule. Lawyers 
and the courts have reaped a rich harvest from protracted 
litigation in the effort to settle the question once and for 
all, with the inevitable result—the law has left the matter 
in a more hazy condition than ever. 

The claim to the discovery of animated photography can 
scarcely be sustained by any one man. Desvignes devised 
an apparatus in 1860; Du Mont formulated the first tan- 
gible scheme of chronophotography, as it is called, in 186i, 
which Donisthorpe put into practice in 1876, while a host 
of other experimenters contributed to the problem in some 
particular detail. It was not invention, for the simple 
reason that there was nothing to invent; it was merely evo- 
lution and the perfection of details. As we have seen, 
what the experimenters had to accomplish was the reduc- 
tion of the length of time occupied in bringing one sensi- 
tized surface before the lens after the preceding sensi- 
tized surface had been exposed. This was a matter of 
mechanical detail, for the chemist accelerated the speed 
of the sensitized surface more and more, and finally 
evolved the celluloid film. Various means of bringing 
successive sections of a sensitized surface before the lens 
were evolved, and produced a plethora of patents; but 
the perfection of: details does not affect the fundamental 
principle of animated photography. In Great Britain many 
investigators were energetic in the quest, but the great 
majority never succeeded beyond the model stage; that 
is to say, their apparatuses never possessed any practical 
value and only served to emphasize once more the truth 
of the well-worn axiom that there is a great gulf between 
the creative mind of the inventor and the commercial 
world, with its enormous capacity for development and 
exploitation.—F’. A. Talbot in “Moving Pictures, How They 
Are Made and Worked.” 


Rushes 


California ranks seventh in motion picture theaters. 
Other states in the order named are New York, Pennsy!- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, Texas and Missouri. 

eS eo 


“Way Down East” has grossed more than $4,500.000. 
Other cinema gold mines are “The Miracle Man”, $2,600,- 
000; “The Birth of A Nation”, $2,790,000; “A Dog’s Life”, 
$1,250,000; “Cabiria” (1912), $695,000; “The Kid”, over 
two millions; “Traffic in Souls” (1911), $1,275,000; “Where 
Are My Children”, nearly one million; “Mickey”, $700,000; 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse”, will run neck 
and neck with “Way Down East”, it is said, while “The 
Three Musketeers” is estimated to far outstrip them all. 
One estimate is $7,000,000 in three ye?rs. Eighteen other 
productions (exclusive of the de Mille pictures) have 
grossed upwards of a million, and the number between 
$250,000 and $500,000 is amazing. 


oe 


A lot of money has been made in motion pictures, but 

who gets it? 
ok ok * 

Gauged by the employment of A. S. C. cameramen 
(which is the barometer of the motion picture industry), 
General Prosperity is returning to the old homestead. 

* * 


The National Board of Review has just issued the fol- 
lowing new lists of educations] pictures: 354 films of 
North American Geography, History, Peoples, Selected 
Industries; 367 films on World Geography, exclusive of 
North America; 155 tilms on Zoology; 52 on Biology; 
26 on Botany. These lists mav be had for 25 cents each 
by applying to the National Board of Review, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Where to Find the Members of the 
American Society of 


Cinematographers 
Phone Holly 4404 
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Frank B. Good 
John F. Seitz 
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John Arnold 
R. J. Bergquist 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
Frank B. Good John F. Seitz 
Fred W. Jackman James C. Van Trees 


H. Lyman Broening Roy H. Klaffki Philip H. Whitman 
William C. Foster Philip E. Rosen L. Guy Wilky 





T. G. Guadio 


August, Joseph— 
Baker, Friend F. 


Homer A. Scott Alvin Wyckoff 


Jack Ford Studio. Leezer, John 
Arnold, John—With Viola Dana, Metro Studio. Lockwood, J. R. 
Lundin, Walter—With Harold Lloyd, Hal E. Roach Studio. 
With Universal. Lyons, Chester A.—In New York City. 
With King Vidor. Lyons, Reginald E.—-With George Holt, Tulsa, Okla. 
Beckway, William J.—Chapala, Old Mexico. Mackenzie, Jack——-With Chester Bennett Productions, Brunton. 


Benoit, Georges 
Broening, H. Lyman 
Brodin, Norbert F.- 


MacLean, Kenneth G.—With Chester Comedies. 
McGann, William M.— 


Goldwyn Studio. McClung, Hugh C. 
Bergquist, R. J.—With George Baker, Metro Studio. Miller, Virgil E.—Universal Studio. 
Will Rogers, Lasky Studio. Milner, Victor 


Clawson, L. Dal 


Morgan, Ira H.—With Tom Terris, International Studio, N. Y 


Cronjager, Henry—With Henry King, Biograph Studio, N. Y. Newhard, Robert S.—With E. Mason Hopper, Goldwyn. 
Morosco Studio. Norton, Stephen S8.—With Mary Anderson, J. D. Hampton 
Dean, Faxon, M.—Realart Studio. Overbaugh, Roy F.—With Lasky in London. 
=. S.—With Al St. John, Fox Studio. Palmer, Ernest S.—With John Stahl, Mayer Studio. 
Doran, Robert V.—With Charles Parrott, Hal E. Roach Studio. Perry, Paul P.—With Penryn Stanlaws, Lasky Studio. 
. A—With Louis Gasnier, Robertson-Cole Studio. Peterson, G. C.—With B. B. Hampton Productions, Brunton 


Edeson, Arthur——-With Douglas Fairbanks, Fairbanks Studio. LePicard, Marcel 
With Mack Sennett Productions, Sennett StudioPolito, Sol—With William Russell, Fox Studio. 
Fildew, William—Universal Studio. Reynolds, Ben F.—Universal Studio. 


Renco, Mayer Stuilio. Rizard, George—-With Charles Ray, Ray Studio. 
Rose, Jackson J.— 


Universal Studio. Rosen, Philip E.—-Directing Wallace Reid, Lasky. 


Fowler, Harry M.- 


Gerstad, Harry W.— 
Good, Frank B. 
Granville, Fred L.- 


L. Frothingham Productions, Brunton. Rosher, Charles G.—With Norma Talmadge, New York. 
Schoenbaum, C. E.—With Phil Rosen, Lasky Studio. 


Bernard Durning, Fox Studio. Scholtz, Abraham— 
England. Schneiderman, George—Fox Studio. 
With Roy Clements, Berwilla Studio. Scott, Homer A.—At Mack Sennett Studio. 


Gray, King D.- 
Griffin, Walter L.— 


Heimerl, Alois G.— 
Hill, George W.— 


Seitz, John F.—With Rex Ingram Productions, Metro Studio. 
Siegler, Al—With Alice Lake, Metro Studio. 

Smith, W. S.. Jr.—With Bert Ensminger, Vitagraph Studio. 
Stumar, Charles—With J. Parker Reed, Ince. 

Supervising Cinematographer, Mack Thorpe, Harrv—Universal. 

Totheroh, R. H.— 


Klaffki, Roy H.—Director of Photography, Metro Studio. Van Trees, James C.—With Wm. Desmond Taylor, Lasky. 
Kline, Ben H.—With Tom Mix, Fox Studio. Walters, R. W. 

Koenekamp, H. F.—With Larry Semon, Vitagraph Studio. Warrenton. Gilbert—Laskv Studio. 

Kull, Edward—Director at Universal Studio. Whitman, Philip H.—At Universal Studio. 


Robert B.—With Edwin Carewe, New York. Wilky, L. Guy—With William De Mille Productions, Lasky 
With Clara Kimball Young, Garson Studio. Wvckoff, Alvin—Director of Photography at the Lasky Stud 
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The “MITCHELL” Motion Picture Camera 


Manufactured under Letters Patent and Patents Pending, by 
MITCHELL CAMERA COMPANY 
6025 Santa Monica Boulevard Los Angeles, California 
Orders accepted direct unt‘! agencies are established 





